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Research in Progress: Development of Giftedness 
in fli e Multi-age, Multi-ability Primary School 

While otfiers have considered the developmental nature of giftedness itself, &is research in 
progress approaches die topic from a somewhat different angle: how a developmentally appropriate 
educational program in die early years can affect the development of giftedness in children. These early 
years seem particularly inqKirtant in the development of giftedness for a number o It is here 

ttiat children first form their self-concepts as learners in a formal educational settirig, ones that can 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy. It is here, too, that teachers form first in^wessions of children as 
leamers, inpressions that may prove resistant to change (Rist, 1978). Minwity and economically 
disadvantaged children have Ae most to lose, making it particularly important that die early years of 
school help students develop die gifts and talents diey have and see diemselves as successful and 
joyous learners. The primary years are important for more advantaged learners as well. If learning 
come easily and diey are not challenged, diese students may not develop the stu<fy skills, perseverance, 
and emotional resiliency to deal widi kiter situations, in school and in life, diat don't resuh in immediate 
success. Students may also be uiprq)ared for situations diat don*t conform to die teadier-c^tered 
instruction and clearly-defined problems usually found in schools. A developmentally appropriate 
primary school could start all children off on the ri^t foot by emphasizing success dux)u^ varied 
learrnng and teaching styles in a variety of areas of content, diereby increasing die likelihood of 
developing giftedness in a greats number of children. 

RenzuUi ( 1977, 198 1) has talked for many years about die idea of '^making giftedness"* by 
exposing children to areas of potential interest and encouraging creativity and task commitment in areas 
of interest as a way to foster creative productivity. His recommendations seem quite consistent widi die 
devefopmentally appropriate curriculum advocated by die National Association for die Education of 
Young Children (1988) as weU as ungraded primary programs. Among die major reforms mandated 
statewide in Kentucky in 1990 were such ''ungraded primary schools'* for children in grades K-3 by die 
beginning of die 1992-93 school year. Critical attributes diat define die focus of die ungraded primary 
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schools are: deveiopmentally appropriate practice; multi-age, multi-ability classrooms; continuous 
progress; authentic assessment; qualitative rqx)rting methods; professional teamwcHrk; and parental 
invoh^ementdCPS, 1991). 

The primary school is based on the belief diat children develop at different rates and that a 
developmentaUy af^opriate curriculum, ^ead over four years, will maximize success for a greater 
number of students. This approach contrasts with what some see as die current lockstep system that 
retams some children, declaring diem Mures, and limits the growdi of oth^ by assuming all children 
should be at a certain curricular level by die end of a given school year. Some parents and teachers 
have concerns about whether children's needs, particularly older students* and gifted students*, wiU be 
met in the multi-age, multi-ability primary setting. Much of die publicity, and a selling point during 
consideration of die legislation, centered around increasing opportunities for success in die early 
grades, particularly for at-risk childrea Along widi diis focus on '*bringing up die bottom" and die 
belief among many diat gifted students will make it on dieir own. teachers and parents are genuinely 
concerned about whedier it will be possible to challenge students who rq)resent as much as a five grade 
span of ability. 

Odiers more optimistic see die primary school as an opportunity to expose children to higher 
expectations and more challenging instructional mediods and curriculum. The more open-ended and 
challenging curriculum demanded by die primary school should contribute to die identification of gifted 
students, particularly diose not identified by more traditional measures, and may indeed contribute to 
die devek)pment of giftedness in a greater number of students. In particular, it has die potential to 
provide greater opportunities for students from populations diat are traditionally under-rq>resented in 
gifted programs. 

It is die intent of die study to examine how die critical attributes of primary school are 
implemented and die extent to yAnch existing positive e)q)ectations and concerns are realized as dieory 
moves into practice. Hiis year-tong study examines academic, intellectual, social, and emotional 
outcomes for students in die first year of an ungraded primary school Because some students had been 
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in abiii^-groiq)ed classes the previous year, the stu<fy aiso documents the first year of heterogeneous 
grouping. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects include all "first" and "second" grade students (approximately 260) and their eleven 
teachers in the pilot year of an ungraded primary progf^m in one elementary school in a medium-sized 
Sou&em city. Of Aese, three first year and 30 second year students were identified as .gifted by the 
school district CioTent first year students were identified die previous year in kindergarten, where diey 
needed 90 of a possible lOOpointsona weighted matrix of the Stanford Early School Achievement 
Test (20), a teacher checklist (40), and an interview in which diey drew a picture and either told about it 
or wrote a story (40). Older students need seven of a total of ten possible points on a matrix of the 
combined stanines of tiie verbal, quantitative, and non-verbal portions of die Cognitive Abilities Test, 
grade point average from the previous 2 years, and standardized achievement test total battery stanines. 
In addition to die gifted students, about ten identified learning disabled students are mainstreamed and 
have the assistance of an LD resource teachK*, while one primary student participates in a separate full- 
time LD program. One physically handicapped child is mainstreamed widi a fiill-time aide, while 
another more severely disabled child occasionally participates widi one of die classes. 

The school population of 855 includes two fairly distinct groiq)s of students. About 77% are 
predominantly white and from upper-middle to high-SES families; die remaining 23% are black and 
from k)w-SES families. While ahnost all students ride busses, die latter gtoi^p was assigned to die 
school in order to fulfill district desegr^tion guidelines. All identified gifted students are from die 
higho'-SES group. There is a great deal of parent particpition in die school, bodi in attendance at 
meetings and volunteering, diou^ virtually all of the participating parents are from die hi^er-SES 
group. 

The nine teachers interviewed have from four to 23 years experience in elementary school and 
zero to eigfiteen years experience in die primary grades. [One kmg-tenn substitute and die teacher 
working widi a self contained group were not interviewed.] Six teadiers had taught first or second 
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grade the previous year, two wittiin ftie last five years, and one had never taugiht first or second grade. 
Three of the nine teachers had taught self-contained gifted classes, all at die third grade level. Of diese, 
one had tau^t for one year, another for ftree years, and the last for four years, ten years earlier. 

These eleven teachers volunteered for fiie pilot of the ungraded primary, wifli tsmy of them 
changing grade level to do so. Teachers and parents had met for several montiis &e previous year to 
plan tiie pilot, and teachers continued to meet fliroughout flie summer fcM- in-sm^ice and planning. The 
teachers are ananged in two teams, one wib four teachers and the ober wib six. The elevratfa teacher 
works in a predominantly self-contained setting with sixteen students identified as needing mtensive 
help. 

Procedure 

This study is part of a jointly funded project to promote collaboration among people in fee school 
^stem and the university. The main goal of this project is to maximize potential in flie primary sciiool, 
wifli particular attention to gifted students. Thwefore, in addition to studying the effects of the primary 
school on identified and potential gifted students, the researcher is also involved in shaping fee primary 
experience. She has presented two day-long workshops for fee teachers, consulted informally wife 
feem and wife fee building administrators, and participated in occasional meetings of fee primary team. 
In late January fee researcher began working wife one teacher on each team to pilot a particular strategy 
designed to inaease challenge in fee classroom. One teacher will pilot curriculum compacting wife her 
top mafe group, in which she pre-assesses students to determine which students mi^t akeady have 
mastered fee iq)coming curricukun concq)ts. Hiose students will be excused from instniction and 
practice activities and will instead work on enrichment activities. Anofeer teach^ will pilot literature 
circles, using books of varying levels of challenge to accommodate fee abilities of students in her 
primary class. 
Data gaftCTi ng and analysis 

Qualitathre research mefeods are being used and data will include: field notes of intenriews wife 
teachers and students and of classroom observations; parent comments; standardized test scores; 
sociograms; and student products. !n particular, case studies are being done on eight students across 
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tiie two teaching teams: four students who have been identified as gifted (two first year and two second 
year), two mainstreamed learning disabled, and two comprehensive (**regular**) first year students. 

During fte fail 1991 semester the researcher observed in the eleven classrooms, helping students 
and teachers as the need arose, for a fiiil day once a week. She made observations of classroom 
interactions, curricuhun, and instruction as well as conducting q)ecific observations of eadi of fte ei^t 
students chosen for die case studies. The eig^t students w^e interviewed individually in the fall and 
again in January. AU teachers were int^ewed individually in January as well (See Appendix A for 
fte interview schedule for teachers and Appendk B for die interview schedule for students.) 
Intended Treatment" 

While the researcher herself did not implement a treatment, the research invoked fee effects of 
die primary school on students of varying ability levels. It dia^efore seems important to describe die 
innovation under study. 

Curriculum . The curriculum and instructional methods of the primary school should be 
developmental^ apprqmte. Whole language, in winch students deal widi reading and writing as 
communication systems radier than sets of discrete skills, is a cornerstone. In whole language, 
emergent readers are introduced to reading and writing dirou^ listemng to literature read by die 
teacher, readmg picture and predictable books, reading along as a group from big books or stories 
written on chart p£q)er, and writing and illustrating dieir own books. Invented filing and less-dian* 
perfect grammar and punctuation are accq)ted as part of die developmental process of writing, while die 
focus is on die meaning being conveyed by the child (Routman, 1991). Students keq) literature logs in 
which diey record what diey have read, reaa to die stories or books, and may re^nd to questions 
posed by die teacher. They have periodic reading conferences, where die teacher can monitor progress 
by listening while die student reads ak>ud a stoiy or part of a book s/he has chosen, discuss die stoiy, 
and note areas in which die student mig^t need extra he^ or challenge. Students also may participate in 
literature circles in wh/di five to eight students discuss a book ibcy have all read 

Teachers t a primary school would also use die writing process. Here students participate in pre- 
writing activities to get ideas, dien write and publish books of dieir own, which dien become reading 
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material f(x o&er students. Dq)ending on die level of die child, diese books could consist entirely of 
pictures or be as elabcvate as a small chapter book. As students become more confident and able, the 
stq)S of revision and editing are introduced 

Mathematics instruction would use man^)uiatives extensively and focus on having students 
understand the concq)ts underlying mafliematics and ari&metic algoritiuns. It would also inchide 
problem solving and topics b^ond conq)utation, such as categorization and attributes. Mat^ials might 
include umfix cubes, attribute blocks, people pieces, and calculatcx^s. 

A developmentally appropriate curriculum for die primaiy school would also include integration 
of studies widiin fliematic units. For exanq)le, m a unit about animals students mig^t measure and 
record information about the class guinea pig, design, implement, and analyze surv^s about pets, read 
and write stories about animals, visit with a veterinarian or animal shelter worker, go to the zoo, choose 
a problem to solve, design posters, write a play, etc., as a way to mtegrate concepts and skills of math, 
science, visual and performing arts, social studies, and language arts through the study of animals. 

Grouping . While basic groupings in flie ungraded primary are multi-age and multi-ability, there 
are continual re-groi^ings of students in large and small groups. These short-t^m groups allow for 
mini-lessons to a particular sub-group of students in need of the same skill or may center around 
student interests. Literature circles may sometimes be fonned around interest in a particular book, 
while di other times may allow stud^ts to read and discuss books at their level of complexity. 

For a variety of reasons, a full implementation of ttie primary school concq)t has not occurred to 
date. The Comprehensive School MaAematics Rrogram, CSMP (CEMREL, 1978), is taugjit to all 
students in order to fulfill die prescribed district curriculum for identified gifted students. In addition, 
the district had adopted die newest Scott, Foresman (1991) mathematics texts (a deciskm made 
indq)endent of the primaiy school planning) and teachm felt obligated to me them. As part of die 
primary school planning, diQr did adopt Journeys (Ginn & Company of Canada, 1989), a commercial 
language arts program that integrates reading, writing, listening, and q)eaking and seems consistent . 
with most tenets of die vAolt language approach* This was a radically different approach to teaching 
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literacy fsx ei^t of ttie eleven teachers, and one that is not easfly assimilated Most teachm did attend 
in-service sessions about tiie Journeys program, but a few wwe assigned to Ate primary school after 
those workshops bad taken place. While th^e was a strong jdiitosophical commitment, A^e was little 
acthre support for the whole language approach during die school year. Parents in ^s school are quite 
vocal and involved and even though the new {xogram was explained dibing open houses and 
orientation, teaches pa'ceived parents as still e^^ting a traditional approach to language arts in the 
form of homework, filing lists, instruction in handwriting, etc. 

CMier mitigating factors fliat were not anticq>ated when die year began included: uncolainty about 
student enrollment and hoxlty staffing during die first few weeks of sdiool (and consequent re- 
arrangement of some classes); die sick leave of one of die primary teachers (beginning in October and 
continuing to diis day) and h^ rq)Iacement widi a long-term substitute widi neidier trainipg nor 
participation in die planning of die primary; adjustment of previous diird grade teaches to six and seven 
year old students, a new curriculum, and, in one case, movement from a self-contained gifted class to a 
younger heterogeneously grouped class; die shifting of die ID resource teacher (who h«^elf had just 
moved from a severely and profoundly handicapped class die year before) to a self-contained classroom 
and die subsequent transfer of anodier teacher to die resource role; and less support dian had been 
antic^ted from the administrative staff due to healdi problems and odier pressing issues diat arose in 
die school Since December, a great deal of time, en^gy, and emotion has been taken iq) by a 
controversial student assignment plan prqwsed by die district Teachers have been pulled ft^om die 
classroom to meet widi parents and district personnel, numerous meetings have bsen held, and it is the 
subject of most conversations. The result is diat planning for next year*s K-3 primary school, vAnch 
would involve an assessment of die diings done diis year and possible modifications, has been put on 
the back burner. Be diat as it may, some a^)ects of die ungraded primary have been implemented. 

Curricuhim . Ihe teachers are aU implementing die JournQrsUteracy{mgram,dK)u^ 
differing degrees. Th^r use die literature books and some activities recommended in the teachers* 
guide,but few use many of die extension activities. All hold reading conferences with students at least 
weekly, read to d^eir students, provide time for independent reading, and have students keep literature 
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logs. Most are using the writing process, again to differing d^ees and for different amounts of time. 
Most also include direct instruction in phonics. Many also have students work in an English book 
(Silver^ Burdett^ & Ginn, 1988) on grammar and punctuation, thou^ fliat is not a signilicant part of die 
curriculum. All started out with three spelling lists of varying difficulty and many allowed students to 
choose die list tfa^ wanted to be responsible for on die weddy test In re^nse to an in-service, diree 
or four have begun to pre-test students on the spelling list and allow children to substitute words of 
their own choice foe the ones tiiey alreacfy know. Some do direct instruction in handwriting and use a 
handwriting workbook 

In mathematics, most teachers spend some time each week using CSMP madiematics and some 
time w(»rking in the Scott FcM-esman textbook, which has a heavy en^hasis on problem solving. They 
also use activities from the Box It, Bag It mathematics program. Some teachers use manipulatives in 
mathematics more regularly than others. 

At the beginning of the year all teachers devoted about 45 minutes per day to "flieraes" - 
coordinated science/social studies units. Hie first unit invoh^ed a study of plants frcxn die science 
curriculum and farms and factories from the social studies curriculum. Around October teachers got 
quite frustrated at die choppiness of the schedule and perceived lack of time for literacy activities. One 
team's resolution was die decision to devote die diemes time two days a week to writing process and 
one day each to phonics, geography, and con^mta-s. The odier team dropped diemes entirely widi die 
intention of integrating it into literacy. Throu^ a grant, die school has a classroom set of lap-top 
con^mters, and most teachers use these regularly, primarily for word jrocessing. They can also 
schedule time weekfy in die computer lab, \^ere students work widi LOGO and odier programs. 
While some tea:hers use hands-on activities, most activities sera during classroom observations have 
involved students working at desks widi written materials. 

Grouping . Widi one excqition, homeroom classes consist of 24 hetetogeneously grouped 
students, fairly well balanced by race, gender, and age. Each has from one to nine identified gifted 
students, widi mainstreamed learning disabled students placed in only four of die classes to facilitate die 
woriL of die LD partnershq) teacher. Early in die year die teachers decided to group sbcteen of die least 
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prepared students in one class to provide intensive help in hopes Aat they could be successful on the 
teams in flie future. The previous LD partnershq) teacher took this group and, while some of them 
occasionally participate widi one of the teams for selected activities, it <:^)^tes pretty mudi as a self- 
contained class. 

Initially bo& teams abili^-groiq)ed students for mathematics, with one team maintaining those 
ability groq)s for themes (science, social studies, and the writing i^^ocess) while the other team re- 
mixed die students hetaogeneously for tiiemes. In November the first team decided to keq) tiieir 
homerooms intact for all activities except mafliematics, vMch is ability grouped across the six classes. 
The oth^ team continues to teach literacy to dieir homeroom students but switches students and 
teadiers for mathematics a£d themes. 

Wifliin homeroom classes, most teachers divide their students into two fairly stable groups for 
part of the instructional time, using diff^ent curricular materials and giving different assignments to the 
groups. The higjier groiq) is referred to as "the Spanish children" (as only identified gifted students 
attend Spanish classes) or "the older childr^r even though die groups may include some students who 
do not go to Spanish or who are six year olds. While most teachers formed their groups after 
consideration of the needs and abilities of individual students, a few appear to divide them strict^ along 
"grade" lines. 

Results 

There is much data related to the effectiveness of die multi-age, multi-ability primary for meeting 
die needs of students, be they gifted, learning disabled, or "regular." This rqx)rt will be limited to 
wbeAer diis prinoaiy program to date has been meeting the needs of i 
has devekped giftedness in a greater number of additional students. 

For reasons explained in a previous section, die intended treatment has not yet been ftilly 
implemented Therefore die results rqxxled in this section reflect outcomes of die elements that have 
been present multi-age, multi-ability grouping; partial implementation of a vAiole language program and 
die writing process; and some flexibility in grouping of students. 
Meeting Needs of Tdentifjg^ SttMTffPtS 
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Academic. The few identified first year gifted students were clearly doing above-grade level 
worL Some teachers had tiiem working wiA flie older students while others gave fliem more advanced 
work that was different bom flie older children's. Second year gifted children seemed to be foltowing a 
somewhat accel^ted curriculum, being grouped in maft and working in a different level English book. 

Interviews wifli the ftnir identified gifted students chosen for case studies found them somewhat 
satisfied with their school experience. All seemed happy and could name many things they liked doing. 
They were asked if reading, writmg, and math activities seemed too easy, too hard, or just ri^t Two 
found language arts too easy, with die third saying it was easy but occasionally hard and the fourtti 
saying it was pretty fair, which she defined as bofli easy and just right All could name tilings ttiey 
were taught tiiat fliey already knew how to do, and only one, a firsi year student, could name somefliing 
she had learned that she hadn't previously known how to do. The ttu*ee students wifli a somewhat 
modified program said matii was '^just right,** while the ofliw, an older child, found it too easy. Again, 
all could name tilings tiiey had been taught tiiat tiiey already knew how to do. All but one could also 
name scxnetiiing new tiiey had learned. 

Observations were done in die classrooms of tiiese students in late fall. In many cases tiie 
activities did not seem qjpropriately challenging for tiie identified gifted students, particularly tiie okler 
ones: brainstorming wwds witii particular lett^ blends; clapping tiie syllables of flu*ee syllable words; 
grammar exCTcises in flie English book about capitalizatk)n of proper nouns; listening to a story; after 
mstruction, printing single letters on small blackboards tiien doing handwriting exCTcises from a 
workbodq rq)lacing a wwd witii its synonym from tiie filing list; etc. Ofliers did seem open ended 
enough tiiat tiiqr mi^t engendw challenge: finding difforent ways to show ten on a CSMP mini- 
coniquter, creating equatkms tiia . will equal fourteen; after reading about dinosaurs, me2.suring in tiie 
hall to see how long and tall tiiey actually were; sharing their books in tiie autii^'s chair, ^ich 
involved student feedback to tiie autiux*; writing process; independent readii^; etc. 

Those instances tiiat did seem appropriately challenging were more likely to occur in language 
arts. One child served as an editor during tiie writing process wcn^kshop, where students approached 
him and his partner for feedback on tiieir work in progress. Because of tiie emphasis on meaning over 
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mechanics, this task (&d require higher level thinking on the part of die ''editors" while also taking 
advantage of their skill in grammar, punctuation, and spelling. Independent reading allowed students to 
read books ccxisistent with their ability level and interest Similarly die writing process allowed this 
same open-endedness. While one student's book consisted of only pictures to tell his story, the 
identified gifted student's book reflected his opinion about wlio should ha^e been part of die aU-star 
basebaU team. He was dissatisfied when the "official" all star team was announced so, aft^ a great deal 
of thou^t he chose his own best player at each position. Each page of his book had several sentences 
about fte player along with a drawing. 

Teacher opinion about how well die program was meeting gifted students' needs ranged from 
comments like "no one's complaining" and "they're doing fine" to the perc^tion diat fliey're not being 
hurt but may not be getting as much as th^ would in separate gifted classes. "I think socially it's a 

good advantage I'm not quite so sure about academics. I think diey haven't been hurt but I'm not 

sure that tiiey've made a lot of gains." SevCTal felt that students would receive a hi^er level curriculum 
if thqr were grouped separately, and one was quite forceful, "Hell, no, I can't do what [previous 
teacher of self contained gifted class] did with tiiem!" 

While parent input has not yet been sought for flie research, one parent of a very bright older 
gifted child did initiate contact to discuss ether placement cations for her child She feels that i»imary 
school may eventually be able to meet tiie needs of bri^t old^ diildren but fliat it wasn't currently 
working for her child Ms year. 

Social. All teachers felt diere were definite social benefits to integrating die gifted students and 
many felt these outwei^ed Hit potential academic gains ^t mig^t come from sqxuate classes. Many 
comments echoed this one, They need to know what the real world is about They got to function and 
socialize wiifa blacks, low ^tes, you know, ev^one." Sevml reacted to what fiiey saw as negative 
elements of Ae previous sqmte program. "I used to think when fiiey were all togedior in one room, 
you know aU this is tiie [gifted] room, tfa^ got snotty. They'd think all the other classes were retarded 
or dumb or sometiiing and we're the best class goins* But when they stay in here they fmd out they 
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may be great in reading, but in math diere's some other kids who are just as good or better Aan Hiey 
are. I think it sort of keeps their head on their shoulders a litde."* 

Many spoke of the value to other children of having tiiese positive role models in the class. '*By 
being here he can see the other half and the otiier kids need to pull him. Th^ need someone in the class 
tfutt diey can pull tilings from and Jcbn provides that, Ashley provides &at, even MarL** [Students 
were those identified as gifted These and all odier names have been changed] From a different 
perspective, **And th^ have the ability to be role models in a room where I don't think in [a sq)arate 
gifted class] a lot of them were role models; diey were just people struggling along. In diese kind of 
rooms they are wond^l role models. And so I think a lot of their skills as leaders are devekq)ed in 
tiiese rooms more so Aan th^ would be developed in a [sepamte gifted class] because diere were too 
many leaders in tii^e."* One however, was indignant on &e subject **I don't feel like tfa^e*s a 
necessity to get bogged down in the ungraded primary and act like these kids are . . . dieir function is to 
be models. That's not dieir function! Their function is to do their tiling, but you can't do tiieir tiling 
and meet tiie needs of tiie wide range and keep up witii what tiiey need to do cause tiiey go too . . . 
tiieyYe off, you know. And I just tiiink tiiey need, I mean why have it? Why identify tiiem, why even 
discuss it if you're going to put tiiem into a group where tiie teacher is going to have a range like that 
and tiiey're never going to be able to have some time when tiiey can move ri^t along. But I think I feel 
tiiat way only because I've watched [gifted] kids before interact in a gtoup because I've had tiiem as 
groups." 

Two of the four gifted students int^iewed were asked if they would like to ^nd more time 
during tiie day witii tiie otiier gifted students, tiiose witii whom tiiey had Spanish. The older one 
prefored tiie hi^ ability group, saying tiiey were his friends (from his nei^borhood). The younger, 
one of only fliree six year olds to go to Spanish, said tiiat was enou^ time and tiiat she prefeired her 
homeroom groiq). The otiier older student was asked if he wished second grade were sqmte ratiier 
tiian mixed witii first graders, and he rq)lied tiiat it was better if we all do tiie same worL He now feels 
tiiat he works by himself a k)t and prefers it when tiiere are otiiers witii whom to worL The otiier 
younger student does not go to Spanish, so was not asked 
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One hypothesis is that multi-age, multi-abiiity primary schools can help **make giftedness" by 
allowing students not previously identified as gifted to demonstrate advanced ab)iiities in response to a 
more challenging curricuhun. The structure of the prinmy school can remove artificial ceilings fliat 
mig^t have Innited students* demonstration of fteir abilities and also provide instruction to which 
students mi^t respond differentially, thus revealing giftedness. The latter would seem particularly 
^licable to students bom disadvantaged backgrounds vAk> mi^t not yet have deveiq)ed Aeir abilities 
to a level that would be recognized by an identification process for gifted programs. To what extent did 
that occur in diis research setting? 

Traditional academics. This setting did seem to allow young non-identified students to 
progress more nq)idly tiian they mi^t have in a traditional graded classroom. They are exposed to 
higher level instruction and often learn from it even when tiiey are not tiie intended recipients. They 
also learn from the older children around them. "Our handwriting book doesn't have cursive in it . . . 
[The teacher] teaches us on tiie board, too." When asked if she thought she could do the work in the 
book used by tiie older gifted students, she said, "I did Megan's (a gifted second year student) tiiis 
mcNming and got every letter ri^t" While neither team has first year students in the top math group, 
mai^ are in the next group and receive instruction more advanced than ibey would in a traditk)nal first 
grade. 

Teachers seem unanimous that first year students as a groiq) have gained much from tiie 
ungraded primary. "Th^'re more mature, (»obably. Th^ matured faster with the help of the second 
graders. They like to take chances in die aq)ect that like to try some of the things the older children 
do and have picked up on some things tfiat they may not have been exposed to before, you know if Aey 
were in just a first grade classroont" "First graders in the primary, I think tiieyYe exposed to a lot 

more tfian in a regular first grade classroom, a k)t more And tiic»' '^emember, too/ Whra asked to 

^Nbzt she attributed diis, she replied, "Teaching more to Ae second grade level. A k)t of tilings I do 
whole group and tiiey*re just involved in tiiem* Those first year students vAo are able to remember, 
and understand, I mean tiiey get it** 
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Benefits for older children exist as well Seven of flie nine teachers have identified a total of 17 
second year students who do the same work as the identified gifted students, allowing them to take on a 
mcH'e challenging curriculum. All students benefit from tiie open-endedness of &e writing process, 
indq)eiident reading, and whole language curricuhmi. 

The multi-age, multi-ability settmg seems to have liberated teaches from some expectations, 
^ich in turn has affected students. One teacher says, "All of these children have to function at [a 
gifred] level They all have to do v/bai die [gifred] kids do.** When asked why, she replied, "Cause I 
said so (lauglis). No, just because thafs tiie curricuhun I'm going to use at that ability level and I can 
gear it down for them , but they do basically tiie same tilings." In response to a question about the 
di^enence between first year students in tiie primary and traditional first graders, she said, "That could 
be because we never tau^t tiie curriculum at &at level before. [If we had done that higher curricuhun 
in tiie regular first grade class] h might have been tiie same, I don't know that" Anotiier said, Tm not 

as afraid to let them go ahead as I might have been before But tiiis year it's like it's okay to do it 

sooner than I did it, I guess. I don't feel like I'm gettmg too far ahead of myself. That maybe I would 
have feh that way lastyear." 

Alternative views of giftedness. When giftedness is considered through other perspectives 
tiban a traditional academic one, benefits of this program to date are not clear. There was little evidence 
of the develqjm^^nt creative productivity (Renzulli, 1977) or multiple intelligences other than 
linguistic and logical-mathematical (Gardner, 1983) in ot'servations or interviews. No instruction was 
devoted to fliese areas and there w^e few if any opportunities f(x these bdiaviors to be demonstrated 

When teachers described bow diey chose students to do more advanced work, it was often in 
traditioDal terms. "They were finishing too quickly, the majority of the time all of the answers were 
correct, and I just felt tfi^ needed sometiiing more challeqging." "The first thing was that they read 
very well in indq)endent reading and w^en they read to me. And they were reading books diat were 
beyond what I thou^t was flieir grade level. And Aey had a good thinking process, where they 
explained diings well." "They always re^nded; fliey always were ri^L And you could tell they 
understood what they read, read with expresston." Some refenred to learning quickly aiKl easily, but 
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only one described areas of particular ability: "TheyYe able to do the work, motivated, do quality work* 
Some are based on true areas of giftedness Susie drama, Maria really enjoys math, so diere are areas 
I pulled out for individual peq)Ie. Most of ftese kids did not pass die [gifted] test, but they have areas 
they truly excel in." Two mentioned die artistic talent of students vvlio w^e odierwise fairly 
unsuccessful academically, hit diere didn't seem to be any modification of dieir program widi respect to 
this talent 

Tentative Conclusions 

While few districts outside Kentucky are considering ungraded primary schools, much of die 
research here has applicability to any setting in which students have diverse abilities or the goal is to 
develop giftedness radier than simply respond to vA^bX students bring widi diem to school 
Impact of multi-age aiid multi-ability groupin g 

Use of a higher level curriculum in response to die multi-age, multi-ability setting has clearly 
allowed students, especially younger ones, to excel. Not only have q>portunities for learning 
inaeased, but teacher expectations seem to have increased as well In addition, having old^ and more 
able students in die room has provided students widi a challenge as well as a source of help and 
learning. 

The clearest advantage seems to be for students in die middle. As one teacher says, "The greatest 
benefit I see are for die six year olds vAio are middle or hi^er achieving six year olds, and lower or 
middle seven year olds." Some teachers have concerns diat lower ability young students and LD 
stud^ are ge tting lost, ^4iile odiers feel diey will req)ond to a developmenlally aiq)ropriate 
curriculum and diat gains in self-concqit have been significant All seemed positive about benefits for 
sk)wer second year students and diosev^ would have been retained Some are concerned abcmt older 
bri^t students academic needs being met but seem to think die gains in social benefits clearly outweigh 
any possible bss of academic growdi. 
Raising Ceilings and Exnanritnp 

Teachers have indicated a v^llingness to raise some curricular "ceilings" by allowing students to 
do above-grade level work and usuig hi^er level materials widi some duldrea The open-ended nature 
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of the writing process and indq)endent reading also fulfills this goal. Some are starting to pre-test 
children in spelling and math, allowing them do alternative assignments when they can demonstrate 
masti^ of flie curriculum that is to be taught Many ceilings remain, however. Some can be dealt wifli 
as teachers adc^t the primary school elements of short-term regroiq)ing of students based on particular 
slull needs and more open-ended activities. 

Developing gifiedness m areas ofter Aan the traditional academic ones will happen only as flie 
curricuhun is chained to reflect a b'oada* range of talents, skills, and abilities and instructional mediods 
reflect a greater variety of teaching and learning styles. Students with creativity, task commitment, 
creative productivity, and skill in interpersonal relationships, visual and paforming arts, etc. will 
continue to be appreciated as people, but not recognized as gifted oc have these talents nurtured in any 
kind of systematic way unless the school itself begins to value these on an equal footing with academic 
ones and the curriculum reflects this value. If we have a narrow range of curriculum and instructional 
styles, well continue to see only a narrow range of giftedness and, more than likely, a narrow socio- 
economic range of students who qualify. 

Teachers in this study have loosened the constraints of the traditional system in sev«aiways, 
allowing for vertical movment through placement in hi^er groups and some horizontal growth 
throu^ a more open-ended kmguage arts program. Bui these are differences of degree, and what is 
required are differences of kind If we are to nurture students other than those who are traditionally 
successful in school, it seems necessary to make a paradigm shift away fix)m a focus on curriculum and 
toward a focus on die students. Radier than using tiie given curricuhun as flie referent C^Kathy gets 
downright bored doing some of that first grade stuff, so I give her second grade stuff to do and she*s 
fine wifli it**), we need to use students' streng^, weaknesses, and interests as ttie starting point for 
tfie curriculum ftat is used This shift in perspective is certainly inherent in the i^osophy of flie 
primary school and developmentaUy appropriate curricuhun, but this research to date indicates tbat it is 
difficult to attain, even widi excellent, hard- wcx'king, experienced teachers w^ have had training. 
The Medmm is the Message 
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Full benefits of die primary school and development of giftedness seem less likely to be attained 
in a teacher centered instructional setting. Any time you have direct instruction, even when students 
have been grouped by ability, it is likely tiiat some students will not be challenged sufficiently while 
otfiers may be lost The classrooms under study differentiated literacy instruction for two subgroups 
within the homamm class and ffoaped across aU six classes for ma&, but pre-conceived expectations 
for vAtaA was to be learned still existed in those groins and may have limited the growtii of some 
students, usually die older, bri^ter ones. 

Conclusion 

Many of tfie dilemmas faced by the teachers in diis study parallel diose of die homogeneous vs. 
heterogeneous grouping debates* Teachers struggled with what many saw as an inverse relationship 
between social and academic benefits for gifted students. While some of this may be a consequence of 
die imvious self-contained gifted program, the concmis have been expressed elsewhere about full time 
sqiarate programs, just as the concous about bright students getting lost in heterogeneous groups have 
been documented (Archambault, et al., 1991). Many teachers expressed die wish that bright students 
could wcHk togedier for an hour or two during die day on projects diat would encompass creativity, 
hi^er level diinking, and student int^ests, and diat may yet be buih into die program. One person 
seems to capture die essence of die dilemma. She speaks as a teacher and a parent of a gifted child in 
die primary school 

... I diink we put too much emphasis on challenging people all die time. I don't diink 
diat children have to be chaUenged 24 hours a day in order to grow because I think 
we're facilitators of dieir learning, but I diink diey learn in ^ite of us. And I do diink 

diat sometimes maybe we don*t do everything we can in these rooms Maybe if 

they were all self contained in a room diere would be more offered to them based on 
diat diey were all on an equal plane and you had more time to do dial But I don't 
diink daat always devek)ps die best well rounded child diat you're going to develq) out 
of a room like diis. So I diink you give a Me bit I diink [my child] in a [gifted] 
room probably would do some tilings diat aren't being done for him. You know, 
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looking at my own child and knowing Aat my oAer child has been diroug|i the [gifted] 
program. But I think ins offers him a mcn-e well rounded basis to work from myself, 
rd like to see a puU-out program, is what I'd like to see. A little bit, some special 
projects. 

So in the end, are gifted students and potentially gifted students bett^ off in a well-implemented 
ungraded prinuuy school? For identified gifted students, tiie full-time gifted classroom off^s an 
accelerated curriculum and Ae continuous stunulation of intellectual peers. Primary school offers a 
more integrated, enriched, open-ended curriculum and die q)portunily f(x interactk>n with a wider 
range of students and, in sub-groups, with intellectual peers and students who share similar interests. 
For potentially gifted students, primary school is clearly a better alternative, since fhey would not 
qualify for the sq)arate gifted program. And, in keeping with RenzuUi's notion that you can't really 
know ahead of tiime who*s going to demonstrate gifted b^vior, primary school opens fiie door to all 
students and lets the students themselves decide who walks (or runs!) through. 

All in all, primary school seems better able to deal widi tiie development of giftedness in die 
sensitive early years of schooling. It can increase tiie likelihood that disadvantaged children will have a 
successful start in school and develop their gifts by using a developmentally apprqniate curriculum that 
is responsive to students strengths and weaknesses. Fcnr advantaged children, this same 
responsiveness to individuals can provide a greater variety of challenge tiuou^ both content and 
process, avoiding the development of con5)lacent learning attitudes and practices. 
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^jpendixA 
Teacher Interview Schedule 
Isu How many years have you been teaching in the elementary school? 
lb* Of &at, how many years have you tau^t 1st or 2nd grade? 
Ic. When was Ae last time you taught 1st or 2nd grade? 

I d Have you ever tau^t foil time sq>arate gifted classes? If so, fcH* how long and at what grades? 
2a. Which students in your homeroom have been fcHinally identified for Ae gifted program? 
2b. Are there o&icxs vAko are treated as gifted students, le. do Hie same assignments as the gifted kids? 
2c. If so, how was that decision made? 

3a. What differences, if any, do you see between first year students in the primary compared to first 

graders in die traditional graded setting? 
3b To what do you attribute those differences? 

4a. What differences, if any, do you see between second year students in the primar}' compared to 

second graders in the traditional graded setting? 
4b To what do you attribute fliose differences? 

5. Are there any students not currently identified as gifted that you think are potentially gifted, either by 

flie district definition or by your own definition? Who? Why? 
6a. What differences, positive or negative, do you think the ungraded primary has made for 

mainstreamed LD students? 
6b. What differences, positive or negative, do you think the ungraded i^imary has made for 

conqjrdiensive students? 
6c. What differences, positive or negative, do you think the ungraded {nrimary has made fcH* gifted 

students? 

7. Initially seme were cmcemed about wiiefter the ungraded primary could meet the needs of bri^t 
diihken, e^ially older ones. After five monbs, wiiat do you think? 

8. If it were up to you, what changes would you make in how you implement die ungraded primary? 

9. Do you feel the gifted or bri^t students should be togefter for some time during tiie day? 
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Appendix B 
Student Interview Schedule 

L How's it going in school so far? 

2. What do you like most about school? 

3. What don't you like? 

4. What's you fev«ite part of die day - not counting recess (x hmch? Why? 
5a What kinds of things do you learn in die morning during reading/writing? 
5b. Does that part of fee day seem too easy, too hard, or just right f(x you? 

5c. During fliat time, are there tilings you learn diat you already know or know how to do? 

5d What have you le^jmed about reading/writing diat you didn't know before? 

6a. What kinds of filings are you learning in madi? 

6b. Does math seem too easy, too hard, or just right for you? 

6c. Are there things you learn in math that you alreacfy know? 

6d What have you learned in mafli that you didn't know before? 

7. What ofiier things have you learned in school? 

8. Do you feel like you have to really think hard about what you're doing in school? When? 

9. Are there times when you can do flie work widiout fliinking very hard? When? 

10. Are there things you wish you could learn about but haven't yet? What? 

1 1. What else do you think I should know about how school seems to you? 
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